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The power shown by the Germans in 
their determined advance into Belgium 
indicates all too clearly that the Wehr- 
macht still has life and strength. While 
the theory that the gain is merely one 
last showing before capitulation has 
considerable support among the lunch- 
table strategists, a 20-mile advance is 
not easy to explain away. It points up 
the fact that the war is not over yet 
and that premature slackening of war 
production may cost us dearly. 

In spite of this, a dangerous ten- 
dency to minimize the necessities of the 
present seems to be seizing the country. 
Fear of the hypothetical perils of the 
postwar period overshadows, to many, 
the actual perils of the war. Workers 
(and executives) are leaving vital in- 
dustries in an effort to translate their 
personal postwar plans ~into~ action 
before peace comes upon them un- 
awares. Companies, too, in some cases, 
are showing over-eagerness for recon- 
version. 


ATTITUDE IS UNDERSTANDABLE 

Now all this is perfectly understand- 
able, and it is hard to blame any man 
for attempting to secure his own future 
and that of his family. Workers re- 
member the days of apple-selling, the 
long-drawn-out discouragement of re- 
lief and WPA. Companies know all 
too well that their competitors, despite 
their moans at trade association meet- 
ings, may be able to jump into post- 
war markets with both feet the instant 
the signal is given. 

Again, no unbiased observer would 
give the Axis armies a chance. Man- 
power, economic strength, and every- 
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The War Is Still On 
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THE REAL CHOICE 


softer but a longer war. 


scious one. 
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thing else that goes to win a war are 
Statistics 


But if statistics cannot lie, they can 
misrepresent because there are intangi- 
It_ is 
dificult now for the memory to recap- 
ture the days in the summer of 1940. 
observer 
would have given the British more than 
a few weeks, or months at the most. 
Yet, somehow or other, Britain stayed 
in the war, and the positions are now 


It seems hardly likely that a dicta- 
torship will inspire the kind of loyalty 
that could make such a miracle, for it 
was little short of that, happen again. 
But a dictatorship “has certain advan- 
If the fear it inspires is great 
enough, it can hold its power long after 
the vast majority of its subjects have 
And as long as the 
Nazis hold power, Germany will con- 
tinue to fight; Hitler, Goering, and 
Himmler have nothing to lose by con- 
tinued resistance, and nothing to gain 
Allies 
should spare them, their own people 
will most certainly finish them off as 





What this country may be choosing, 
if present tendencies continue, is a 
The pity of 
it is, too, that the choice is not a con- 
If the matter were put 








TRENDS 
IN 
BUSINESS 


GENERAL OUTLOOK 

All idea of reconversion before the 
end of the European war has definitely 
gone by the board, and it will take a 
sudden and definite improvement in 
the military picture to change the sit- 
uation. 

Even spot reconversion is not likely 
to gain much impetus, and it has had 
very little effect so far. A total of 
2,235 applications had been approved 
by November 14, but the number of 
workers affected was only 100,000. 
Production authorized in accordance 
with these applications will amount to 
$334,000,000 worth, or about .5 per 
cent of the present annual value of war 
output. 











BUSINESS FAILURES 

Dun and Bradstreet’s index of busi- 
ness failures stood at 5.2 in October, 
compared with 5.8 in September, and 
11.1 a year earlier. Insolvencies, in 
fact, are almost at zero. 

In normally prosperous times, the 
Cleveland Trust Company points. out, 
failures run around 2,500 a month, 
whereas the rate is now nearer 100 a 
month, and has twice fallen almost to 
70 a month. 


PRODUCTION 

Except for a slight upturn last 
August, the downward trend of indus- 
trial production has now continued un- 
interrupted for the past six months. 
In October, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index stood at 230 
(1935-39 = 100) compared to 231 in 
September. Steel production increased 
slightly, but declines were registered in 
output of non-ferrous metals, machinery 
and transportation equipment, and cot- 
ton textiles. 


LABOR AND WAGES 
Average hourly earnings of factory 
workers rose in September to $1.08, the 
(Continued on page 2) 
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highest figure on record, the National 
Industrial Conference Board reports. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of factory payrolls, however, declined 
to 312.9 from 314.0 in August, a drop 
of 4.6 per cent from the figure for 
September a year ago. 


NATIONAL INCOME 

Total income payments for the first 
nine months of 1944 show a 10.6 per 
cent increase over the corresponding 
period in 1943—$144,855,000,000 as 
against $103,871,000,000 last year. 
Largest advance was shown in intre- 
preneural income and income from 
rents and royalties, up 56.9 per cent. 
Wages and salaries were up 10.3 per 
cent, interest and dividends 10.4 per 
cent. Wages and salaries, accounted 
for 71.3 per cent of the total, as against 
64.8 per cent in 1938. 


COST OF LIVING 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost 
of living index, which rose steadily if 
slowly from March through September 
turned downward again in October. 
The drop was only .1 of a point, from 
126.5 to 126.4 (1935-39 = 100), but 
the month-to-month rise since last 
Spring was fractional also. 

The total rise since January, 1941, 
base month of the NWLB’s Little Steel 
formula, has been 25.6, but all compo- 
nents have not shown equal advances. 
OPA controls have held rents and costs 
of fuel, ice, and electricity almost con- 
stant, while such items as food, cloth- 
ing, and housefurnishings have risen 
far faster than the general average. 
The food index stands at 136.4 com- 
pared to 97.8 in January, 1941, and the 
clothing component at 141.7, as against 
100.7 in the base month of the formula. 
Largest advance of all has occurred in 
housefurnishing prices, now at 141.3, 
compared to 100.1 in January, 1941. 


DISTRIBUTION 
Retail trade continues brisk, with de- 
partment store sales well above last 
year’s levels. The advance over 1943 
was 13 per cent in October and about 
8 per cent for the first two weeks in 
November. 
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DPC FACILITIES 

Firms which think they can buy gov- 
ernment facilities at ten cents on the 
dollar just because those facilities are 
scrambled up with their own plants are 
likely to get a shock, according to 
Mason Britton, Surplus War Property 
Administration. 

Speaking at the Production Confer- 
ence, November 13-14 in New York 
City, Mr. Britton explained that the 
current formula for pricing DPC plants 
is “present construction cost, less de- 
preciation, less what it will cost to 
reconvert the facilities to civilian pro- 
duction.” One company didn’t like 
this formula and tried to drive too 
hard a bargain—so the scrambled fa- 
cilities were pulled right out of the 
plant. 

The RFC, incidentally, has recently 
issued what it calls a “brief-a-logue,” 
listing all DPC-owned War Department 
plants which will be up for sale or 
lease after termination of hostilities. 
The DPC in Washington or any one of 
the 22 local offices of the RFC can 


supply a copy. 


METAL PRODUCTION 

How enormously metal production in 
this country has increased since the 
outbreak of the war is shown by figures 
given in a paper by H. G. Batcheller, 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Opera- 
tions, War Production Board, at the 
Production Conference. 

Metals represent 88 per cent of the 
total value of government munitions 
orders, it was reported; soft goods, 8 
per cent; and chemicals, coal, and 
petroleum, only 4 per cent. Produc- 
tion of steel in 1944 will be 80 per 
cent greater than 1939 civilian use; of 
copper, 250 per cent greater; of alu- 
minum, 800 per cent greater, and of 
magnesium, 6,800 per cent greater. 


POSTWAR OFFICES 

The office furniture of the future will 
look entirely different from the office 
furniture of today, A. H. Stricker pre- 
dicted at the Office Management Con- 
ference, October 17-18 in New York. 

Mr. Stricker, Management Consultant 
to the House Civil Service Investigating 
Committee and author of the “Stricker 
Plan” for facilitating office operations, 
believes that one of the changes will be 
in the direction of lighter furniture, as 
light, perhaps, as the ordinary manila 
envelope. Reason is that contrast be- 





tween white papers and dark furniture 
causes eye fatigue. 


HECKLING BY SUPERVISORS 


“How,” asked a member of the audi- 
ence at the Office Management Confer- 
ence, “can we get supervisors to let 
employees do their own jobs without 
constant interference?” 

When that happens, it means that 
management has not established clear 
lines of authority and responsibility, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alfred J. Cardall, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Relations, John B. 
Stetson Company, panel member who 
answered the question. “I think we can 
say here,” Dr. Cardall added, “that any 
statement of authority is better used as 
a fence to keep a fellow’s boss out of 
his job than as a tool for that boss to 
slug people with.” 


“TRAINING THE BOSS” 


Control staffs charged with the job 
of streamlining procedures in the Quar- 
termaster Corps do a selling job on the 
line executives as well as a methods job 
on the procedures. 

One plan of persuasion sometimes 
used when compliance is not forthcom- 
ing was reported by Edward O’Toole, 
Chief Management Consultant, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, at the Office 
Management Conference. An unsigned 
memo describing the proposed im- 
provement is left on the desk of the 
recalcitrant executive, and nothing fur- 
ther is said. A few months later the 
control staff generally finds the con- 
tents of the memo embodied in an 
organizational procedure. 

This system, Edward N. Hay, Per- 
sonnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, pointed out at a later session, can 
often be utilized by the office super- 
visor in “training his boss.” 


RETURNING VETERANS 


If the man holding down the vet- 
eran’s job gets more than the veteran 
did, must the latter be rehired at the 
new rate? 

Yes, said Major Benjamin M. Golder, 
Executive Officer, Veterans Personnel 
Division, speaking at the Office Man- 
agement Conference, if the rate for the 
job itself has been raised, the veteran 
is entitled to the increment. However, 
he continued, if the substitute is getting 
higher pay merely because of a merit 
increase, the veteran may be hired at 
his old rate. 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








When the Research Department of 
the AMA undertook a study in the gen- 
eral field of foremanship last summer, 
the intention was to publish a brief re- 
port early in the fall. The subject 
grew under our hands mainly on ac- 
count of the issues involved in unioni- 
zation of foremen and the mass of in- 
formation available from the hearings 
of the National War Labor Board panel 
which has been investigating disputes 
between foremen’s organizations and 
companies in the automotive-aeronauti- 
cal, steel, shipbuilding, and metals 
industries. 

A brief interim report on foremen’s 
unionization, sketching the high points 
of the panel hearings was published in 
September, and a more complete study 
on this subject will be ready sometime 
in January. This study will be mainly 
factual, giving data about foremen’s 
unions, their history and aims. 


THE BROADER PROBLEM 

The basic nature of the subject, how- 
ever, led into a survey of the whole 
field of the relations between manage- 
ment and foremen in American indus- 
try, and a study covering this wider 
scope is now in the hands of an ad- 
visory committee. This takes up the 
question of what foremen want and the 
extent to which industry is furnishing 
them with such natural incentives as a 
responsible job, an opportunity to ad- 
vance, pay commensurate with effort, 
the right to be heard and job security. 

This broader study will be published 
early in the spring of 1945. Both it 
and the second report on unionization 
of foremen will be automatically sent 
to companies holding company mem- 
berships in the American Management 
Association as soon as they become 
available. 


IMPROVING FOREMAN’S STATUS 
One of the interesting discussions in 
the main body of the report shows the 
forces which have tended toward the 
decline of the foreman’s managerial 
powers and offers suggestions for the 


. reestablishment of his position. A sum- 


mary of these suggestions directed 
specifically to the improvement of the 
position of the foreman in manage- 
ment-union relationships is as follows: 

1. Foremen should participate in 
contract negotiations. 





Studies on the Foreman Question 


2. Companies should insist that the 
foreman be the representative of man- 
agement in all union matters, either in 
the first step or as-a consultant with 
the power of recommendation and 
advice. 


3. A foreman should be backed up 
by his supervisors, if his decisions and 
the manner in which they are made are 
in accordance with the rules laid down 
or the conventions established. 


4. The powers of union stewards 
should be regulated to prevent their 
by-passing the foremen. Also, the 
stewards’ powers and working condi- 
tions should be defined and adminis- 
tered in a way not detrimental to the 
foremen’s authority. 


5. Foremen should be kept fully in- 
formed concerning union relationships. 


6. Foremen should be given the 
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necessary training to deal with union 
problems adequately and confidently. 
Conferences and printed information 
should supplement training and keep 
it up to date. 


7. Foremen should be given sufficient 
authority to deal with union problems. 
Managements often fear that inexperi- 
ence and possible ignorance on their 
part may lead to grave errors. But if 
they are not given responsibility in the 
first place, they cannot be expected to 
do an adequate job. 


8. A better understanding of the in- 
tricacies of human relationships and 
human emotions may go a long way to 
restore the foremen to a position of au- 
thority with union members. In the 
matter of discipline, for example, much 
can be done by the mere use of social 
pressure. In handling complaints, the 
manner of listening and reception may 
strongly affect the confidence of the 
aggrieved person in his foreman. 
Above all, management and foremen 
must keep in mind that neither sheer 
force nor blind submission can restore 
better union relationships. 








WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








“BOOMITUS” 


We are in that division of industry—dur- 
able goods manufacturing—on which it is as- 
sumed a boom will descend that will pro- 
vide the solution to all problems. I do not 
subscribe to this feeling, which has already 
been labeled ‘“‘boomitus,” for the many eco- 
nomic facts which are dished out to us daily 
prove how weak is any planning based on the 
belief in a continuing selling market, par- 
ticularly in durable goods.—Sales Manager. 


HOW MANY SALESMEN? 


I thought you might be interested to know 
that one of the sales executive jobs which 
has popped up quite frequently in recent 
months is that of determining how many 
salesmen a given company needs or can 
afford to have and what territories should 
be laid out for them. There seems to be 
quite a realization that the number of sales- 
men a concern had in the prewar period does 
not by any means equal the number it should 
have in the postwar period.—Consultant. 


COMPETITION 


Everyone is talking about the sharp com- 
petition which all companies will face in the 
postwar period. From my naive viewpoint 
sharp competition, if it develops—and it will 
develop if everybody keeps talking about it 
—can only result in disaster. In the end it 
will bring not employment, but unemploy- 
ment. Is anybody thinking about coopera- 
tion rather than competition? It seems to 
my confused mind that the obligation of 
management is to see that just as many 
people as possible are put in a position to 
buy the great amount of goods we must 


produce if we are to have full employment. 





Can that be brought about by sharply com- 
petitive, aggressive, cut-price techniques? I 
think not.—Vice President, Chemical Com- 
pany. 


Company Executives 
Meet to Discuss AMA 
Conference Findings 


Following AMA conferences a num- 
ber of companies make it a practice to 
hold meetings of executives who have 
attended. Thus notes can be compared 
with a view to applying the ideas 
gained at the sessions, and considera- 
tion given to such questions as, What 
do other companies seem to be plan- 
ning? What are the most important 
problems in the business picture? Is 
there something we should be worrying 
about that we have not yet considered? 

Another company conducted a sur- 
vey to determine the fields of manage- 
ment in which its personnel was most 
interested, and now has a _ central 
bureau routing appropriate articles td 
those who have expressed interest in 
particular fields. 

AMA would appreciate hearing of 
other ways in which special use is 
made of material provided by the As- 
sociation, and suggestions as to how 
such use could be facilitated. 











ACTIVITIES of the AMA 








Financial Conference January 31-February 1 
To Forecast Postwar Tax and Price Policy 


Disposition of Government Plants and War 
Inventories, Reserves also Among Topics 


AMA’s annual Finance Conference, which is scheduled for January 31-Feb- 
ruary 1 at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, will appraise financial prospects 
for the postwar period as factually as possible in the light of the variables involved. 


Authoritative speakers will discuss 
such questions as corporate taxes, the 
management of war-created reserves, 
executive bonus plans, the disposition 
of government plants and war inven- 
tories, government controls and indus- 
try’s pricing policies. 

The last-named topic will be consid- 
ered at a panel discussion, at which 
speakers from government and indus- 
try will express varying viewpoints. 

Other speakers will include: Henry 
C. Perry, Treasurer, Heywood-Wake- 
field Company; and AMA Vice Presi- 
dent for the Financial Division; George 
S. Dively, Secretary-Treasurer, Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co.; Dr. Julius Hirsh, 
Economist; Oscar N. Lindahl, Vice 
President - Finance, Carnegie - I linois 
Steel Corporation; Maurice Austin, 
Klein, Hinds & Finke; Roscoe Seybold, 
Vice President and Comptroller, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company; and Harry A. Hopf, Presi- 
dent, Hopf Institute of Management. 

Mr. Perry is in charge of the sessions. 


Personnel Conference 
Will Analyze Future 
Of Labor Relations 


A close-up of today’s labor problems 
and a preview of tomorrow’s will be 
presented at the Midwinter Personnel 
Conference, to be held February 14, 15, 
and 16 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

Selection of topics for discussion 
has been on the basis of a survey cov- 
ering some 900 representative com- 
panies, and topics chosen include: 
economic factors in labor relations, 
supervisory problems, procedures on 
layoff, reemployment of veterans, man- 
agement-union-government relations, 
and collective bargaining. 

Contrary to past practice, attendance 
will be limited to Association members. 
This rule was decided upon because of 
the limited number of hotel rooms .avail- 
able and because meeting rooms have 
been too crowded at recent conferences. 





Henry C. Perry 
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squarely up to them in that light, work- 
ers would stick to their war jobs until 
the actual signing of the armistice; 
companies would throw ideas of com- 
petitive advantage overboard without 
regret. 

Responsibility for placing the reali- 
ties before the country rests squarely 
on government. Recent tightening of 
Selective Service controls indicates that 
the Administration, in some measure, 
is attempting to reawaken the sense of 
urgency in war production. But what 
is needed is not so much control as a 
clear-cut statement, so far as military 
secrecy permits, of exactly what is 
needed, and a warning of the conse- 
quences of the present trend. 


Lobown. & Docldl 


INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
AMA’s Insurance Conference will be 
held March 12 and 13 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 





Marketing Meeting 
Will Present New 
Forecast Technique 


A new technique of long-range busi- 
ness forecasting will be presented at 
AMA’s Marketing Conference, set for 
January 3, 4, and 5 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City. The tech- 
nique has been developed by a group 
of Bureau of Labor Statistics econ- 
omists and statisticians through studies 
over a three-year period, and will be 
presented at the conference by Dr. 
Wassily Leontief, who has been direct- 
ing the work. 

J. M. Bickel, Assistant General Sales 
Manager, Carrier Corporation, has been 
chosen chairman of the panel session 
on “Determining Markets and Defining 
Sales Territories” on Thursday evening, 
January 4, to take the place of the late 
Arthur P. Hirose. Another panel 
speaker whose name was not previously 
announced is Stuart Peabody, Director 
of Advertising, The Borden Company. 


Can Help 


Industry 
Navy with Photos, 
Data on Far East 


You can help wage war against the 
Japs by giving the Navy any informa- 
tion about the Far East and Japan that 
you may have acquired through per- 
sonal or business contacts in the Far 
Pacific. The specific areas of interest 
are the Japanese mainland; mandated 
and other islands, including Korea, 
Formosa, and the Kuriles; Manchuria; 
the Philippines; occupied China; the 
Netherlands East Indies; Indo-China; 
Thailand; Malaya; and Burma. 

The Naval Intelligence Office, Third 
Naval District, has asked the AMA to 
appeal to its members to send to the 
Navy any graphic or factual material 
which they consider to be of possible 
strategic value. All photographs and 


e 


industrial data, if only for purposes of . 


comparison with more recent recon- 
naissance. material, will be valuable. 

A form which can be used for the 
purpose of supplying such information 
to the Navy can be obtained by writing 
to: Naval Intelligence, 90 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








